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Model G 
Four 
Cylinders 


25 H. P. 
$2000 


Every Quality That Counts 


in making an automobile eminent- 
ly luxurious and comfortable, 
thoroughly dependable under all 
conditions of service, with that de- 
tailed mechanical refinement which 
characterizes advanced motor car 
construction—these are the qual- 
ities conspicuously present in 
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Model G 


$2000 


Because of its smooth action, even balance 






































F— and unfailing constancy of power, Model G 


has many times proven its supremacy in severe 
competition with cars of higher price and rated 
power and greater number of cylinders. 
A demonstration will be cheerfully given by 
yournearestdealer. Describedin CatalogueG45. 
If interested in smaller cars get our booklet 


No. 45 entitled 


“The Truth About the Automobile 
and What it Costs to Maintain One”’ 


giving valuable information on the low cost of maintaining the 
single-cylinder Cadillacs—Model T (4 passengers), $1000, 
and Model S Runabout, $850. Both described in Catalogue 
T 45. Another exclusive four-cylinder car is Model H, 
$2500, described in Catalogue H 45. 


dash oil lamps, tail 
lamp, and horn. 


CADILLAC 
MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Model G Roadster 


$2000 il 
AA | 


Member A.L.A.M. 











Prices include pair of 
























world, rents cars for European Tours, arranges 


‘ ° . oy 
If you could buy a Mercedes at about the price of a good American car, would it | 


interest you? 


Maja is very light, but will bear more hard work or abuse than any other car by 


reason cf special new materials, never before used because of their high *price. 


Maja is a full-sized car in every dimension, appearance, power, speed, and carrying capacity. 
Sold direct, avoiding the middlemen’s profits, whereby, though costing more to produce f 
(and sold for more at the factory) than earlier Daimler models, Maja is in price 


within reach of every user of automobiles. 


Maia is now ready for demonstration. Worth a Trip to New York 


ij AMERICAN BRANCH, MAJA CO., Limited, 58th Street, NEW YORK 


Just East of Drondway 


MAJA ECROPEAN TOURING SERVICE ships your car or sells Maja Cars for delivery anywhere in the 
all licenses, maps, Touring Club Memberships, or Customs 
formalities: secures chauffeurs, saves all trouble and assumes all responsibility, Branches and represent 
atives throughout the world. 





















Cognac 


(Founded 1715) 
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FINE OLD 
LIQUEUR 


BRANDIES 





GENUINE OLD 
BRANDIES MADE 
FROM WINE 


Sole Agents 
G.S. NICHOLAS &CO. 
New York 
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THE MARRIAGE OF OPPOSITES MAY BE ADVISABLE—BUT NOT IN EXTREME CASES 


The Bundle of Sticks 





“\ HE old man called 
his son to him to ex- 
plain the mysteries 
of business. 

“My son,” said 
he, ‘“‘you have fin- 
ished college and you 
must now make a 

show at least of getting busy. Let me ex- 

plain to you a few fundamentals. Here I 

have a bundle of sticks. See if you can 

break them.” 





The young man had been absent from 
school with appendicitis at the time his 
class had read the old story of the bundle 
of sticks, and so he was not next. He 
tried and tried to break the sticks, but 
could not. 

“See how easy it is,” said the old man, 
taking the sticks, cutting the cord and 
breaking them one by one. 

“Gee, that’s a bum joke,” said the 
young man, as he puffed his cigarette and 
tried to look interested. 

“Tt’s no joke,” said the old man. “It is 
a parable. The bundle of sticks taken 


together represent organization, which is 
very desirable in the case of capital. If, 
however, we look upon the sticks as 
representing labor, it is criminal and 
immoral for them to be tied together. 
They would then represent a union. 
Always keep your capital sticks tied 
together and your labor sticks separate.” 

“T should think what’s sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander,” said the 
son, whose point of view was still blunt. 

“Tt depends on how big a goose you 
are,” replied the old man. 

Ellis O. Jones. 










































































“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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N INTERESTING dis- 
parity of conclusion ob- 
tains in the lower section of 


_ thinks he is crazy. Another 
part thinks he is merely bull- 
Th headed, rash, igno- 
rant, egotistical, arbi- 
trary, untruthful, un- 
scrupulous and bad. These 
two views do not include the 
sentiments of every man who 
works below Canal Street, but 
they represent the professed 
beliefs of a good many thousand 
men; men of more or less edu- 
‘Sz cation, too, and of experience 
ae of a certain sort. 
S In so far as Lire is able to 
2 judge, the opinion that the 
President is crazy is mistaken. It rests, 
to be sure, on a huge mass of affirmative 
testimony, which ‘is constantly increased 
by private or newspaper advices from 
Washington. We have heard a vast deal 
of this testimony—nobody hereabouts 
can escape hearing it-—but the final con- 
clusion that it has led us to, so far, has 
been that whenever this extraordinary 
mass of hearsay evidence is made the 
basis of an examination into anybody’s 
sanity, the sanity first inspected should 
be that of the persons who swallow the 
stories. It happens to most of us, at 
times, that the poise of our judgment 
becomes disturbed; that worry or over- 
work, or some other species of distress, 
makes us see things somewhat off their 
proper size and color, and fear the im- 
probable and believe the incredible. 
Wall Street has had horrible sufferings 
and is in a very much run-down, nervous 
state, and it would be strange if it were 
not more hospitable than usual to bug- 
aboo visions and hair-raising tales. 
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Likewise the President has had a long 
strain of combat and anxiety; has for 
once probably got a complete bellyful of 
the fighting that he has always professed 
to enjoy above all other pleasures, and it 
would be strange if he did not at times 
show some effect of strain in speech and 
temper. But we hear of nothing that 
betokens any ominous change in his 
mental operations. Seeing things in their 
just proportions was never his strong 
point. Bears look big to him when he is 
out after them. The Rough Rider regi- 
ment as he saw it in ’98 was bigger and 
more important than any other aggrega- 
tion of warriors that had ever been as- 
sembled since history began. He saw it 
enormous, and succeeded wonderfully in 
making other folks see it almost as big as 
he did. That he should see the other 
fighting forces of the United States pretty 
small in comparison was, of course, a 
necessary consequence. So now he sees 
some things disproportionately big, but 
—except as we are all apt to be a 
little less sound in our judgments in the 
spring after a hard winter’s work than 
we are in the fall—he is no crazier than 
he was ten, or twenty, or thirty years ago. 
And that means he is not crazy at all. 











ERY likely it belongs to men of 
achievement to see some things 
somewhat out of their true proportion. 
Philosophers are seldom very active in 
affairs. Lire heartily supports the Presi- 
dent in his declared purpose to return to 


-private life, and believes incorrigibly, as 


it always has believed, that he will fulfill 
that purpose to the letter, in spite of all 
his fool admirers who will try to the last 
to flatter or constrain him not to, and of 
all his fool detractors who will try to 
make him so angry that he will break 
with honor and with wisdom. He will go 
out, and we are glad to believe so, but 
not because we share even that second 
and more moderate down-town view of 
him that finds him ‘“bull-headed, rash, 
ignorant, egotistical, arbitrary, untruth- 
ful, unscrupulous and bad.” Some of 
those adjectives will doubtless be con- 
sidered by his biographers fifty years 
from now, but none of the biographers 
will say that he is ‘‘bad.” He isn’t bad, 











nor in a large moral sense unscrupulous. 
If he were, the country might be in for a 
rough experience He is a good man and 
a patriot, and will insure that the country 
has, what it very greatly needs now, a 
President of different temperament from 
himself to do a different work. 





OREOVER, since the President is 

not only a sane man and a patriot, 
but a Republican politician, and solicit- 
ous that a Republican shall succeed him 
in the White House, we look to see him 
do what he can, without prejudice to the 
reforms that he has seen so big and 
worked so hard for, to put the business 
of the country in a better case. If busi- 
ness does not improve, and railroads are 
not able to show better earnings, and the 
factories to sell their goods and pay their 
workmen, it will not be easy for the 
Republican party to elect their man, be 
he Taft or some one else. It is entirely 
reasonable, then, that the President 
should exert himself to smooth the path 
of rectitude to prosperity. It will help 
that purpose along considerably if Wall 
Street, and the malefactors and the news- 
paper headline artists can manage to get 
under control their habit of screeching in 
chorus every time he opens his mouth, 
or threatens to, and before they have 
heard what he has to say. In our opinion 
he has hit industry some pretty hard raps 
and needless ones, and a considerable 
restraint of utterance on his part would 
doubtless be helpful to Republican suc- 
cess, but nothing that he has done of late 
or is likely to do has been so bad for busi- 
ness as the shrieks of terror and de- 
nunciation and the constant stream of 
ridiculous tales that have emanated 
from the interests, speculative, fiscal and 
industrial, that are most concerned in 
having public confidence restored. That 
Democrats like Tillman and Jeff Davis 
should raise all the hob they can, and keep 
business jumping with fright until after 
election, is comprehensible, for the worse 
off business is the better the chance for a 
Democratic victory. But that is mighty 
poor policy for folks whose desire for the 
prompt return of commercial prosperity 
is stronger than their desire for Demo- 
cratic success. 
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Undigested Virtue 
Co —HE people who pound vice 


4 and wickedness most im- 
patiently are apt to be not the 
most virtuous nor the wisest peo- 
ple, because these realize how 
great an advantage they possess 
in the superiority of their own 
morals and intelligence. They 
are reformers, but do not insist 
on reforming everything over 


IS THERE TROUBLE AHEAD 
WHEN ALLOPATHIC AND HOMEOPATHIC ADMIRALS DISAGREE? 


night. Being sincerely pleased with vir- 


tue and confident of its attractions they 


are the less disposed to force it too hard 
on an unwilling market. They realize, 
perhaps, that the presence of a great mass 
of undigested virtue in the stomach of 
any community leads to results closely 
analogous to those that follow the ac- 
cumulation of a great mass of undigested 
securities on the stock market. The de- 
mand being over-supplied, the goods are 














regarded with the disgust that accompanies 
temporary repletion and depreciate in market 
value. 

Persons to whom virtue is comparatively a 
novelty seldom realize this, but recognizing 
that they have a good thing that others would 
be better for possessing, they attempt a 
wholesale distribution without regard to the 


demand. 

It is very bad business. The great 
reformers don’t go about their work in 
that way. Their chief—almost their 
sole—effort is to make a market for 
virtue; to make people yearn to get 
some, letting go whatever is necessary 

to attain it. 

A Certainty 
*“D)APA, when will 

the world come 
to an end?” 

“Probably, my boy, 

some Sunday morning 
when I can sleep as 
long as I want to and 
have left orders not to 
be called.” 


“Uff PRESS notice— 
SN “Hug me close.” 
[EAD to the world—the 


moon. 


ij 





* D)APA, what is stoicism ?” 
“The after-effects of a 
honeymoon.” 


Our District Attorney 
Sere King Committee, peti- 
tioning for his removal, says: 
To that small army of men in 
business houses, factories and warehouses 
who had faith in Mr. Jerome, and contrib- 
uted money and work to insure his elec- 
tion, we especially appeal to work as hard 
to have him removed as they did to have 
him elected. 
Kind of an expensive luxury, this 
Jerome. He came high, but his removal 
is cheap at almost any price. 





ILT-EDGED security is often guilt- 
edged. 


SS pee eloped with his cook, the 
unfeeling wretch!” 

“Well, I don’t know. Why shouldn’t 
he if he wanted to?” 

“But his wife was just going to give 
a dinner party.” 












































The Nature of Happiness 


ee was the son of Euphro- 
nius the Sunian and the pupil of 
Theodorus of Cyrene, and in the war 
with Corinth was greatly renowned. Yet 
before this happened he met Socrates, and 
the conversation is recorded by Terpsion, 
the servant of Euclid, who asserts that it 
is correct in the main. Now Theetetus 
had come from the Stadium, passing by 
the Acropolis and the Academy, and near 
Areopagus he met Socrates, who knew 
him at once because they resembled each 
other, and they went outside the Wall. 

How were you educated, Theetetus ? 
asked Socrates. 

I was sent to kindergarten at the age 
of four and learned many games, which 
appeared to be a kind of counterfeit of 
things which occur in nature; and from 
thence I went through many classes, 
where I was taught a little reading, wri- 
ting and arithmetic, besides manual train- 
ing, physiology, botany, physics, dancing, 
astronomy, history, and a great num- 
ber of other things; and in college I 
learned languages, poker, football, and 
the nature of an oath, besides the manner 
of spending money; and, indeed, money, 
both getting and spending, was the main 
object, for from my earliest recollection 
my parents had taught me that I must 
train myself to make more than any one 
else in order to insure certain privileges 
at my maturity, for this seemed to be the 
manner of life of every one. But I observe 
that you, Socrates, have no mind for these 
things, and that in one case I know about 
—the president of a Trust Company— 
the man who achieved them snuffed them 
out, which leads me to wonder about the 
nature of happiness. 

By all means, Theetetus, I should say 
you had a right to know about the thing 
you are asking for, and I can assure 
you that my own desire is to learn also. 
First, then, there is a little matter I would 
ask you about. Will you answer this 


question: In case you wished to learn 
music, to whom would you apply? 

I should say, a musician. 

And suppose you required a knowl- 
edge of the art of healing. Would you 
also apply to a musician? 

I think not, Socrates. But in that case 
it appears to me that I should apply to 
a physician. 

And to whom would you apply for a 
knowledge of building ? 

To a builder. 

Then, in general, Theztetus, in case 
you desired to know of a particular thing, 
you would go to the one who had made a 
study of it, and who was reputed to know 
about it. 

I should say that was right, Socrates. 

Well, then, would it be fair, or would 
it not be fair, to say that if you desired 
happiness, you would naturally go to the 
one who had acquired it? 

I should say that was fair. 

And do you know of such an one, O 
Theztetus ? 

I cannot recall any just at present, 
although I know of many who profess 
such a thing. 

I believe some one told me, or I heard 
it at the barber shop, where all kinds of 
gossip floats about, that you have for 
your own use several motor chariots. 

I have three. 

And when you obtained the first one 
you desired it above all other things, did 
you not? 

I am not sure that I understand you, 
Socrates, because it is not quite clear to 
me that this is so. 

But at the time you acquired the first 
chariot, if there had been any other thing 
that occupied your attention more, which 
was possible for you to acquire, then you 
would have acquired that thing in place 
of the thing which you did acquire. Is 
this true or not? 

Certainly, it is true. 

Then at the moment when you ac- 
quired this motor chariot, it represented 
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more of this elusive thing which we call 
happiness than anything else of which 
you had knowledge. Otherwise you 
would not have acquired it, but you 
would have acquired the other thing, 
whatever that might have been. 

I think you are right, there, Socrates. 

And when you acquired your second 
motor chariot you desired that more than 
the first, otherwise you would not have 
acquired it, but would have been content 
with the first alone. 

Certainly. 

And you desired the third more than 
the other two. 

I should say that was right. 

It appears then, Theztetus, that you 
are still after happiness, for after having 
apparently obtained it on three different 
occasions, you came to me for something 
else that you suppose it to be. 

Well, then, Socrates, I should like to 
ask you if you do not think it would be 
quite fair to say that happiness, whatever 
its real nature, is, so far as we are con- 
cerned, a sort of occupation, or absorp- 
tion, which lasts for a time, and that 
when we are unhappy is when we have 
nothing to occupy us, but are anxiously 
desiring to find something to become 
absorbed in? 

I should think that was a fair question, 
Theetetus, and if you will permit me I 
should like to proceed with another. 

Certainly, Socrates, that is the object 
of our discussion. 

I remember recently, on the main 
road that leads out of the city, I saw you 
one afternoon lying at full length in the 
dust under your motor chariot; and there 
were a number of urchins grouped about 
you. Shall I say that you were absorbed 
in what you were doing? 

It appears that I was. 

And if you had not desired to be doing 
that above all other things, then you 
would not have done it, but you would 
have done the other thing. 

I think that is so. 

Then tell me, O Theztetus, were you 
happy or not? For when you have an- 
swered this question truly, then we shall 
both know the nature of happiness, 
which I have been told is, after all, a sort 
of Penelope’s web which envelops us all. 

No, Socrates, I cannot say that I was 
happy. 

Then in this instance your occupation 
was not happiness 


io 
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So it appears. 

And if in one case then there would be others. 

True. 

Then happiness is not occupation or absorption, as you 
have suggested. 

That is quite apparent. 

And that is my own conclusion, Theetetus; and when you 
have said I am not influenced by others, it is only because 
I have found that others are continually trying to cheat me 
with false hopes, which is the reason why I have eliminated 
them from my calculations and am seeking for happiness 
where it is more likely to be found. 

And where, O Socrates, is that ? 

In myself, O Theztetus. 


Why He Laughed 


S THE three acts of absurd twaddle progressed to their 
inane climax, the Critic became more and more de- 
pressed by the undoubted inadequacy of the 
modern theatrical production. 

The girls were pretty, as usual—the costumes 
were extravagant, as usual—the voices were 
mediocre, as usual—the lines were stupid, as usual. He was 
mentally searching for derogatory adjectives that had not been 
entirely worn out in previous opening-night denunciations. 

It bothered the Critic not a little, therefore, to hear the 
unceasing and discordant laughter of a Human Being seated 
near him. He watched the fellow pityingly for a time, wonder- 
ing at the peculiar order of understanding that must be pos- 
sessed by one who took open delight in such patent idiocy. 

Yet with each alleged jest that dropped witlessly from the 
lips of the performers the Human Being relapsed into renewed 
seizures of mirth. 

When the production was over the Critic resolved upon bold 
tactics. He approached the Human Being and extended his 
card. 

“T represent the Morning Monitor,” he said, ‘‘and it is my 
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“SAY, WHAT BROUGHT US DOWN SO SUDDEN?” 
““PUNCTURED ON THE STARBOARD TACK.” 


intention to review to-night’s production for to-morrow’s 
edition.” 

The Human Being was duly impressed. ‘‘It certainly was 
great,” he asserted, with enthusiasm. 

““Yes, I noticed you liked it,” said the Critic, with a trace of 
irony. ‘‘But I want to ask just why.” 

“‘Oh, I know that show was bad to-night just as well as 
you do. But there wasn’t anything in it about reform. There 
wasn’t a word in it about the necessity for reform. Nobody 
said the world was an awful place to live in. The characters 
didn’t try to remind any one of the terrible responsibility of 
being alive. It was just a foolish little play, with light, frivo- 
lous lines and easy-going music.” 

The Critic smiled pleasantly. He felt that his judgment was 
vindicated, at least. 

“T will agree with you when I read your criticism to-morrow 
morning, stating that this show is bad,” concluded the Human 
Being. ‘‘But just the same, I’m going to bring my wife down 
here to-morrow evening and see the whole thing again.” 


His Preparation 

eS ELL-UH, now—uck!” chuckled old Brother Hodder, 
addressing a younger acquaintance who was contem- 
plating marriage. ‘‘So yo’-all has done coincided to commit 
mat’imony, is yo’? Den, sah, I salaciously hopes yo’ has keer- 
fully and pra’rfully connived over de ’sponsibilities and 
desecrations of de solemn step yo’ am about to contaminate ?” 
““Yassah!” was the confident reply. ‘I has done ’sulted 
three fawchin-tellahs, two diffunt conjurs, a pommist and a 
reader of de stars; I has ’vestigated, and diskivered dat de 
bride-elected has a good, stiddy job in de steam laundry; I’s 
deduced a ’umble but ’sperienced nigger to git me five fat hens 
for de weddin’ feast; I’s done made sho’ dat muh fawmer wife 
has mar’d ag’in; I’s uh-figgerin’ now on quittin’ de barber 
business and branchin’ out as an evangelist; I’s paid a white 
man to write and ax sev’ral impertinent questions of de 
gen’leman dat knows it all uh-kaze he prints one o’ dese yuh 
fashion magazines; and, lastly, I’s dead sho’ dat I can whup 
de lady in a fa’r fight—and if dat ain’t takin’ de proper per- 
cussion for sasshayin’ out into de troublesome sea o’ matri- 
mony, Brudder Hodder, I sw’ar to goodness I dunnah what 

would be!” Tom P. Morgan. 
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Very high church. Rich, 
apoplectic uncle. Kind heart 
but irritable when crossed. 
Devotée of bridge. 


Generally amiable, but has 
occasional fits of temper. Ex- Gentle, loving disposition. 
travagant. Fond of matinées. i 
No dowry. Rapid talker. 


Widow. Noencumbrances. 


$12,000 a year income. Eco- dowry. 
nomical. 


Very fond of society. Break- 
fast invariably in bed. No bered. Fond of light fiction. 
Nervous. Wants to 
be an actress. 


4 5 
$2,000 a year, unencum- 


Very disorderly. Always late 
but has a warm heart. 


IF YOU HAD TO MARRY ONE OF THESE WOMEN, WHICH WOULD YOU CHOOSE? 


Life’s Marriage Contest. 


HIS is a double contest, with two sets of 

prizes, one for men and the other for 
women. After selecting your life partner, 
fill in the following lines, with the reasons 
for your choice, and return, with your name 
and address plainly written, to the Editor 
of Lire, 17 West Thirty-first St., New York: 





1 9 

Lively wit. Amusing 
talker. Seldom at home. 
Coffee merchant. Bold spec- 
vlator. Income uncertain. 


Good disposition. Not fond 
of work. Was once engaged 
to three girls at same time. 


In each case the answer to be in a four- 
line verse which ends in any four of the 
eight words given above. 

For example, if you are a man and you 
select the lady marked No. 1, your answer 
might be as follows: 

No. 1 


“Kind heart” is good enough for me, 
You are the one I'll wed. 
Bridge player you can always be 
By “Uncle’s”’ purse strings Jed. 


Two Hundred Dollars to Contestants 


Or, if you are a woman, your answer 
may be: 

No. 3 

Dear Millionaire, your health I know 

May be, indeed, a cause for woe. 

In spite of this, still I incline 

Quite sordidly to make thee mine. 

For the cleverest three rhymes in the 
opinion of the editors, Lire will pay, in 
order of merit, $50, $30 and $20 to each set 
of contestants. 

The contest will close on May 18, 1908, 
at noon. 


ONE OF THESE MEN, WHICH WOULD YOU, CHOOSE? 


3 


Fairly good health. Retired 
from business. Domestic. Un- 
sympathetic, but soul of honor. tionate. 
Millionaire. 


Poetical temperament. 
Fond of ladies. At times affec- ness. Sporting tastes. Fond 


an insurance company. 


4 o 
Never long in same busi- 


Salary of $1,200 in of travel. Rather jolly. In- 


come irregular. 


This competition is open freely to all who may desire to compete, without charge or consideration of any kind. Prospective contestants 


need not be subscribers for LIFE in order to Le entitled to compete for the prizes offered 
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JONES ALWAYS INSISTED THAT HIS WIFE SHPULD BE , 
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Quite a Long Way After Balzac 

HE pose of Mr. Otis Skinner as Colonel Philippe 
Bridan is more in the class of Macaire than in that 

of a colonel in the French army, even inthe years which 
succeeded the fall of the first Napoleon. Mr. Skinner 
makes his colonel in temporary disgrace picturesque in a 
way, but he also brings him very near to the grotesque. 
However extreme Balzac’s characters might be as types, 
they never lost their humanity. After this one has gone 
through the hands of M. Fabre, the dramatist, Mr. Paul 
M. Potter, the adapter, and Mr. Skinner, the actor, what 
is left is an artificial creature from whom has been elim- 
inated everything that would mark him as a member 
of the human race anywhere but in a very stagy stage 
play. As the star character for whom everything in the 
play has been carefully built up he naturally 
dominates the stage and is the center figure in his 
scenes, Playing the part in a spirit of broad comedy, Mr. Skinner 
touches the risibles of his audience. In this aspect he makes his 
hearers laugh at him and not with him, which is a minor accom- 
plishment for an artist of Mr. Skinner’s position in the profession. 

* * * 

“THE HONOR OF THE FAMILY,” in which Mr. Skinner 
appears as this unreal and braggart hero, is constructed in 

a style which impresses one as rather old-fashioned. It is full of 
explanatory talk by minor characters and its action introduces 
many of the dramatic devices that have become familiar by over- 
use. It is curious though that all its characters are within the 
bounds of reason except its principal one. Even the persistent 
love of the wicked heroine for her base lover more nearly touches 
our common humanity than anything done or any motive dis- 
played by the hero working to save the honor of his family or, to 
be more exact than the namer of the play, the fortune of his uncle. 

It would be interesting to see what this play would be if Mr. 
Skinner played Bridan more seriously, and he could do it very well. 
Perhaps he could see that this would make the whole performance 
commonplace and tiresome,on account of the weakness of the 
play. And perhaps he was even more far-seeing than that and 
recognized that he would gain greater approval from this genera- 
tion of theatre-goers by making them laugh than by trying to 
arouse and hold their interest in a subtle character study. The 
thing he has done is the obviously easier one and if Mr. Skinner, 
in his private capacity, has any sense of humor he must occasion- 
ally laugh behind his make-up at the grade of intelligence which 
decrees what kind of acting shall be profitable. 

In its entirety, “The Honor of the Family” is entertaining and 
Mr. Skinner’s performance is diverting. It is very agreeable and 
very light amusement, nothing more. 

* x * 
CORRESPONDENT who compliments LIFE on being the 
only New York publication that pays any attention to the 
safety of the public in theatres is moved by the recent fatal fires 
and panics in a theatre in Boyerstown and in a Cleveland school 
to make a suggestion that has some value. The writer is an engi- 
neer and calls attention to the fact that the greatest loss of life in 
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these and similar disasters has come from the fact that exits which 
were supposed to be and should have been open, or easy to open, 
were found, at the moment when they were most needed, to be 
fastened. This was grievously true in the great Iroquois fire where 
a mass of bodies was found piled up behind the securely locked 
doors of one of the most important exits. 

His suggestion is that frequently in every theatre, at the close of 
the performance, all the fire exits should be thrown open and the 
persons in the audience urged to leave by them instead of by the 
doors through which they entered. His idea is that in case of a fire 
or even a hint of fire, the worst danger comes from panic and 
that this comes largely through a fear of being unable to get out, 
this in turn arising from an unfamiliarity with any but the one 
means of exit. Further than this the frequent and compulsory 
opening of these exits by the authorities would insure their being 
kept in condition for immediate use at all times. 

It is to be feared that a good many theatre-goers might resent 
this fire drill, although instituted for their own greater safety and to 
save them from being victims in a great calamity. Ladies who 
dress in the present theatre-going fashion might object to the 
gymnastic exercise involved in going down the so-called fire- 
escapes in some of our older theatres. But it would be very easy 
for some one of three city departments who divide the responsi- 
bility for the safety of the public in theatres to make it a rule that 
at the close of every performance in every theatre in New York 
there should be a fire drill of the employees and that every fire exit 
should be thrown open. This would not only show that they were 
in working order but would tend to carry out the suggestion of our 
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C.COLES PHILIPS 


correspondent that panic would be less 
likely if persons in the audiences had greater 
confidence. It would be a hardship to no 
one and would make theatre-going more 
pleasureable for nervous persons. 

And this recalls a suggestion previously 
made by Lire that this whole matter of 
the safety of the public in places of general 
assemblage, instead of being divided in re- 
sponsibility among three departments of 
the city government, ought to be in the 
charge of one officer or commissioner with 
capable assistants and very absolute powers. 

* * * 

OME of Mr. George M. 

Cohan’s_ colossal qualities 
have excited LiFe’s astonish- 
ment if not its admiration. His 
particular brand of culture and 
refinement, however, have not 
strongly appealed to Lire, and it 
has had the temerity to say so. 
Mr. Cohan maintains a periodical 
called The Spot Light published 
for his personal glorification and 
the confusion of those 
who do not appreciate 
his genius. From a re- 
cent issue we extract 
this vicious thrust at our vitals: 












The edict was passed; some dissented, 
But the Davis-Dale-Metcalfe ‘‘combine 
Of sissies’’ effete—circumvented 
Demurrers; and whipped them in line. 
Note—the stench of theatric destroyers 
ls fed to the public as news 
By these *‘lemons,”’ who clinker the foyers, 
To cook up their mess, for reviews. 
This literary and poetic gem is evidently 
based on the belief that Lire has unfavor- 
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TILL DEATH DO US PART 


ably commented on some of Mr. Cohan’s 
recent efforts to uplift the drama. This 
belief is based on error. Mr. Cohan is a 
special product and protegé of the Theat- 
rical Trust and the Trust has kept Lire 
from witnessing the latest flights of Mr. 
Cohan’s genius. Exclusion from the Trust 
theatres is very hard to be endured, but, 
after all, it has some mitigating features. 
Metcalfe. 
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DE ro THe THEATRES | 
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Academy of Music—Mr. Milton Royle’s ‘‘The 
Squaw Man,” with Mr. William Faversham as the 
star. Interesting play of ranch life in the West. 

A stor—* Paid in Full.”’ An excellently acted, strong 
play of contemporary American life. 

Biiou—“ Bluffs.” Notice later. 

Belasco—‘The Warrens of Virginia.” Charming 
romance of the Civil War. Delightfully staged and 
well acted by company headed by Mr. Frank Keenan 
and Miss Charlotte Walker. 

Casino—“ Nearly a Hero,” with Mr. Sam Bernard 
as the star. Musical piece of the usual Casino type. 
Diverting. 

Criterion—“ Miss Hook of Holland.” Dainty and 
amusing comic opera from London. 

Daly’s—“‘Girls,” by Clyde Fitch. Notice later. 

Empire—Mzr. William H. Crane in “ Father and the 
Boys.” Mr. Crane in his old form, and a laughable 
play by Mr. George Ade. 

Garden—Mme. Kalich in“ Marta of the Lowlands.” 
Notice later. 

Hackett—“‘The Witching Hour.” Interesting and 
well-acted drama dealing with telepathy. 

Herald Square—‘‘The Girl Behind the Counter.’ 
Musical piece by good company, headed by Mr. Lew 
Fields. 

Hippodrome—The Battle of Port Arthur’’ and 
“The Four Seasons.” Military spectacle and glitter; 
ing ballet with circus acts. 

Hudson—Mt. Otis Skinner in ‘‘The Honor of the 
Family.” See opposite. 

Lincoln Square— The Masqueraders.’ : 

Lyric—Mr. E. H. Sothern in répertoire. 

Madison Square Garden—The Barnum and Bailey 
circus. 

Maijestic—Williams and Walker in ‘Bandanna 
Land.” Funny and musical colored company. 
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Manhattan Opera House—Grand opera under the 
direction of Mr. Oscar Hammerstein. 

Stuyvesant—Mr. David Warfield in his artistic im 
personation of Von Barwig in “The Music Master.” 

Weber's Music Hall— The Merry Widow”? funnily 
done in burlesque form by the old favorites of the 
Weber company. 

West End—Dramatic attractions with weekly 
change of bill ; 


In Ther Earker Years 





MR. NAT. GOODWIN IN 1877 


This is one of a collection of similar portraits 
loaned to Lire for reproduction, If any of our 
readers have early photographs of well-known per- 
sons which they would like to see perpetuated in this 
form, we can assure the return of the originals in good 
condition. 
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Lady in Rear Seat: DOESN’T THIS MAKE YOU THINK OF OLD TIMES ! 


Your Own Dog 


= —' F YOU have not recovered your dog, 
WARD N? 43)> J 
; —— 


why don’t you go to the Rockefeller In- 
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—— stitute and see if it is there, being experi- 
mented upon? 

Poor boys make it a business of taking 
dogs to that institution for revenue, and 
while this is an incentive to crime, and 
deliberate acts of cruelty are committed 
every day under the cloak of science, the 
law does not interfere. 


Discovered at Last 


“Tt CANNOT marry you!” 

This highly original, but eminently 
conclusive, saying was uttered by the young 
and strikingly handsome and fabulously 
wealthy heiress. 

“You cannot marry me!” exclaimed the suddenly dis- 
appointed lover, who, having nothing left but an automobile 
and an extra set of tires, had been courting her all these months 
with the utmost confidence of success. ‘‘Surely, darling, you 
cannot mean it. Why, you’ve been encouraging me right 
along. What is the reason?” 

“Reason enough. My ride with you yesterday through the 
streets of New York settled the matter.” 

She drew herself up haughtily. 

“Wait!” he cried. ‘Did I not drive slowly? 
careful?” 

‘Ah, yes! But you puffed the smoke from your old machine 
into the faces of everyone. Now, any man who is so incon- 
siderate of others, I feel quite certain, would make the worst 
of husbands.” 

Burying his face in his hands, he passed out to meet his 
creditors. ‘‘What’s the use?” he muttered, bitterly. ‘‘She 
has found me out.” 














Was I not 


Of Course 
NEWSPAPER tells us that ‘‘Paul Morton defends 
Ryan.” 
Naturally. There is honor among—patriots. 
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Conscience and the Gamblers 
OVERNOR FOLK said at Carnegie Hall last month: 


Stock and grain gambling are under the ban of this era of con- 
science. The bucket shop is already condemned and if the stock 
exchanges do not clean themselves of gambling they will be 
cleaned out by the people, for conscience has written that the 
gamblers must go. 

Any broker will assure the Governor of Missouri that the 
stock exchanges, at this writing, are in an almost millennial 
state so far as gambling is concerned. Gambling hardly exists 
in them just now. Nothing worse than conversation happens 
in the brokers’ offices. The speculative tide is very low. There 
is perceptible motion—little wavelets from the great ocean of 
finance that run timidly up on the sands and then retreat— 
but that is about all. 

You have got this great sin prostrate already, Governor. 
Nobody wants to sell at present prices, nor dares to buy under 
present conditions, yet you and Governor Hughes and Colonel- 
President Roosevelt, and now Mr. Representative Hepburn 
with his bill for a prohibitive tax on stock transactions, con- 
tinue to berate the gambling devil as though he was in active 
business. Keep things just as they are—railroads scared to 
death, trusts uncertain whether they can continue in business 
or must quit—and there ought not to be any stock gambling 
worth talking about for some time to come. The way to kill 
it is to eliminate the chances of winning. That has been done 
with remarkable success. 

Gambling in stocks is a vulgar, greedy business that at times 
makes a lot of mischief. Nevertheless, give even this devil his 
due. The sin of it is a matter of degree. It is not wicked in 
itself to buy a share of stock when you think it is likely to rise 
in value, nor to sell it if you think it is likely to fall. Neither 
does the fact that you have to borrow a part of the money to 
do it make it wicked. It is a very instructive proceeding; 
makes you take a lively interest in a whole set of things—gov- 
ernment, agriculture, legislation, climate and the like—that 
you may not have thought much about before. If you keep 
stock speculation absolutely in its proper place, never risking 
what you should not risk, nor letting it engross more of your 
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mind or time than it is worth, it is an 
exceptionally instructive detail of human 
experience. 

It is the excess that makes the mis- 
chief—a great mischief, too, that de- 
re grades the mind and disfigures the con- 
| mommy Science. 
te \ But is any excess so certain of its 
Se punishment? Why are you so ur- 

gent, Governor Folk, and other 
honorable reformers, to extirpate an of- 
fense of which the punishment is so sure 
and so nearly automatic? Do you hope 
for a condition of society where it will 
make no great difference whether folks 
are wise or foolish? 

Stock trading is not wicked, per se, but 
it is extremely risky. So is politics. You, 
Mr. Folk, and Colonel-President Roose- 
velt, are politicians. Politics is full of 
ruined reputations, crimes, temptations 

and hazards. It is enor- 

5 ' mously difficult to keep 

E. clean in politics, as you 

yy know. Should politics 

Ss also come “under the ban 

of this era of conscience,” 
i Governor Folk ? 



























““t SEE oneof our Senators 
has written an article on 


1 ral graft.” 
Nee. | “ Autobiographical ?” 
A Rebuke 


FOND mother, anxious that her two 
boys, aged five and seven respective 
ly, should not become contaminated by 
contact with the world, used to sit in the 
next room to the boys, reading, while they 
went to sleep. One night she overheard 
this: “Tommy?” Noreply. ‘Tommy ?” 
No reply. Then a punch of a fist sound- 

ed, when she heard: “‘Go 
so to hell; ’'m saying my 


oF prayers!” 
2 
i 





E: If you refuse me I 
shall go out and hang 
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\ K«~® = front of your house. 
.) se - 4 
al ‘ellis ¥ “ea, SHE: Now, George, you know 
.¢ anne 


myself to the lamp-post in 







- father said he wouldn’t have you 


@ = : 


; oa hanging around here. 


baw tay A? 
= ‘ 
“0 baa — 


“QD EMEMBER, my boy, always give 
LITTLE EPISODES your seat to a lady.” 
LEAVES .FROM HER DIARY “But how are you going to know?” 
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KNEW THEIR MAN 


A certain Minneapolis wholesale house received the following 


message from one of their travelling salesmen in South Dakota: 

i Deapwoop, S. Dak., 12-2-07. 

S & Company, ; 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Good here for week. 


Snowing hard. Snow-plows stalled. 


Wire funds and instructions. G. S. 
The manager immediately replied: 
i <i MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 12-2-07. 
G. S— 4 
Deadwood, S. Dak. 
Telegram received. Hundred telegraphed you. Lose no 
time. Play poker, remit winnings to house. B——_,, 
Manager. 
Harper’s Weekly. 


GENUINE INDIFFERENCE 


Jack Abertheney, the Rough Rider, can catch a wolf alive by 
grabbing its lower jaw with his bare hands. 

Mr. Abertheney, on his last visit here, was asked by a reporter 
for his opinion on a certain political question. 

“T can’t give you an opinion on that question,” the Rough 
Rider replied, ‘‘because it’s a question I pay no attention to. 
I am indifferent to it—as indifferent as the backwoodsman’s 
wife. 

“*That lady, you know, looked on while her husband had a 
fierce hand-to-hand tussle with a bear, and afterward she said 
it was ‘the only fight she ever saw where she didn’t care who 
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THE ECONOMICAL LOVER 
JEWELER: Shall I engrave the bride’s initials on the inside? 
FIANCE: Better say, “For my best beloved.” —Fliegende 
Blaetter. 








ALL IN THE FAMILY 
“‘WHO IS THAT HORRIBLY UGLY OLD HEN WE JUST PASSED?” 
‘“MIy MOTHER.” 


LittLe WILLIE: Say, pa, what is a genius? 
Pa: A genius, my son, is a man who, as a boy, the neighbors 





HE LIVES 
P. C. XII: Name o’ William Bloggs ‘ere? 
SOMEWHAT BaTTERED Lapy: Yus. 
‘*‘Died ’s mornin’ in ’orspital, results 0’ accident; is ’e yer 
‘usband, mum ?”’ ; 
“*No; wuss luck, ’e ain’t.”—The Sketch. 


ON THE way to the office of his publishers one crisp f: orn- 
ing, James Whitcomb Riley met an unusually large number of 
acquaintances who commented conventionally upon the fine 


weather. This unremitting applause amused him. When 
greeted at the office with ‘‘Nice day, Mr. Riley,” he smiled 
broadly. 

“Yes,” he agreed. ‘Yes, I’ve heard it very highly spoken 


of.” — Everybody’s. 
STEADY GOING 


A shooting-party, putting up at Amos Libby’s Maine camp, 
found their sport much interfered with by rain. Still, fine or 
wet, the old-fashioned barometer that hung in Amos’s 
room persistently pointed to ‘‘set fair.” 

At last one of the party drew his attention to the glass 

“Don’t you think, now, Amos,” he said, “‘there’s some thing 


general 


the matter with your glass ?’’ 

“No, sir, she’s a good glass an’ a powerful one,” Amos 
replied, with dignity, ‘‘but she ain’t moved by trifles.”— Vouth’s 
Companion. 


AN UNCONVIVIAL INSTRUMENT 


Whether Jan Kubelik will permit himself to be lionized 
remains to be seen. At any rate it is rather certain that his 
violin will be left at home if its owner deigns to dine or sup or 
take tea abroad. A New York woman who has had some suc- 
cess as an entertainer of celebrities wrote Kubelik during his 
last Gotham appearance: ‘Will you join us with some friends 
to dine on Thursday. Bring your violin.” She was somewhat 
chagrined when her messenger returned with the reply: 
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won.’ ’’—Washington Star. 


said would never amount to anything. 


Chicago News. ‘‘Dear Madam: My violin never dines.” 
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Out-of-town Weddings 


We offer a very attractive line of specially made boxes marked with 
handsome monograms of exclusive design and filled with wedding 
cake made from an orginal recipe which has been favorably known 
jor nearly seventy years. 





We have special favors for the members of the bridal party and orna- 
mented bride’s cakes containing novel gifts, also place cards, cases for the 


1ceS, etc. Prices will be sent on request. 


572 FIFTH AVENUE _ esrastisuep 1839 


‘ ide waa mae Sa Bee, 
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I travel all over the United States. Our eleven branch houses from Boston to 
San Francisco demand it. I have found in this travel that there is a growing 


” Ppesident Roosevelt 
Will Succeed Himself 


(IF BRYAN SHOULDN'T BE ELECTED.) 


What is really more important to me: I find that there is an established belief 
that the Maxwell car is preeminently The Car of the American people. This 
new model (same Maxwell mechanical principles all through) 


The 


Maxwell - 


Model D 





24H.P., 4-cylinder, 5-passenger Touring Car, $1,750 


It’s evidently just what the people want, who don’t want the Maxwell two-cylinder 
14H. P. Runabout at $825, or the Maxwell 20 H. P. Family Touring Car at 
$1,450. We believed it would be when we made it, because it is a rational car, 
fast enough, roomy enough, exceedingly comfortable, good omhills; in fact you can 
go anywhere, do anything, be as aristocratic with this car as you can with a higher- 
priced one, and have money enough left to take a touring trip in Europe with it. 

Mr. Maxwell has, of course, adhered to those same mechanical principles 
which he originated in our other cars. 

In writing for catalog, please use box number in addressing us, because then 
we can tell where you saw this ad., and if Magazine Advertising pays. 


BENJAMIN BRISCOE, President. 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 
Members A. M. C. M. A. 


P. O. Box 6, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Tarrytown, N.Y. Newcastle,Ind. Pawtucket, R. I. 


Factories: 
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vue oy |’ ne have been so universally 

= acknowledged to be without equal in 
J wearing qualities that an ever-increas- 

= ing number of American motorists have been 
Bae | cheerfully paying the high price caused by 
the heavy import duty and trans-Atlantic 
transportation charges. Even at their former 


> general 
mething 


Youth's 


lionized 


that his cost they have been proven, by thousands of 
1 Sup or ° 

sme san. _ users, to be the cheapest in the end because 
uring his 

pte of the wonderful endurance, the trouble-sa- 





wanes ving, MONEY-saving quality that has made 
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isco Call. MICHELINS the tire standard of the world. 


To-day every dollar spent in Michelins is , : 
invested in an assurance of road use so far There ” Swice the pleas- 
beyond that afforded by other makes, that ure in the journey, and 
you cannot afford to use any other tire. ) Perey twice the pleasure after- 
No matter what the size or type of your car if A ward—if you 
you will save money and insure the best tire ( - 


service possible by equipping with Michelins ———— K O D A K 
and doing it NOW. | 7” 


And anybody can make good 
pictures. It’s simple from start 
to finish by the Kodak system. 
Press the button—do the rest— 
or leave it to another—just as 
you please. Kodak means pho- 
tography with the bother left out. 


Our American Michelin factory, that eliminated the 
import duty on Michelins, is identical with our Michelin 
factories in France, Italy and England. Its tires are 
identical in every particular—the same famous ea 
Michelins that have been on the cars winning ALL the 
world’s greatest motoring events since motor racing : 
began. N Kodaks, $5 to $100 
CLINCHER TYPE —Round, Flat and Anti-skid; naevenan semen de 
American and Millimeter Sizes. f Capek € free : Rechaater. 4. %. . 
QUICK DETACHABLE TYPE—Round Tread; | \ or by mail The Kodak City 
American Sizes Only. ‘ 
All the above can be used on any of the well-known Quick Detachable Rims. 


Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, N. J., U.S. A. 


Darvs BUY TAX BONDS 


Choice Flowers for all Occasions Yielding 5 to 6 per cent. 


Our list is large—school, city, county and similar 
° ° securities. € Taxes provide means of payment. 
Easter Offerings a Specialty Conservative investors in thirty States buy of us. 
@ References everywhere. Our booklet D, An 
° . Argument for Gax Bonds, and complete list of 
City and Landscape Gardening offerings on request 
Forty-fourth St. and Notice our change of address 
Madison Ave. WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
114 West 72d St., N. Y. ; 228 Merchants-Laclede Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
—- 








































































“OoR "FOOLISHs 
(ONTEMPORARIL. 


iN DOUBT 


\ clergyman was recently telling a marvellous story, when 
his little girl said: 
‘**Now, pa, is that really true or is it just preaching ?’’—The 


\ STREET Car is 





for two Southwestern'’s Book 

AN EVENING 
Oil stock 
Perhaps out 


certificates bear a picture of the Capitol at Washington 


of gratitude.—New Vork American 


> in four acts—spring 


To break in new shoes, always 


powder, then patent leather can’t crack. 


OUTGROWN 
‘But, Mr. President,” “the Co 


tion in its very inception specifically provided that certain pre 


protested his adviser, nstitu 


rogative 


s should lie with the legislative arm.” 


“Did, eh?’’ answered the Executive, with an air of doubt 
‘*But you must remember,”’ he added, brightening up, ‘‘that 
the Constitution was young and inexperienced then.’’—Phila 

phia Ledger 


Town Cynic: I don't like th’ way they're doin’ business over 
in our court house 
Why ? 

“Tom Simmonds, the 
tole the court Bible 
been swearin’ th 


Bohemian 


FRIEND 
court-crier, tells me that some one 
since then he’s 
lirectory.”’—The 


more’n a month ago, an 


witnesses on th’ town 


Manor 
inn South. —Booklet 


FoR Hospiratity: The Asheville, North 


Carolina, is the best 


THE SouTH 





A GOOD BOY 
Mr. Rytey: Why are 
Mrs. Mcrpuy: Me 


“T t’ought it wuz for foive years he wuz 


yez decoratin’, Mrs. Murphy? 
b’y Denny is comin’ home the day. 


sint up?”’ 


“He wuz; but he got a vear off for good behayvure.’ 
‘An’ sure, it must be a great comfort for ye to have a good | 
loike that Tit-Bit 


INGENIOUS INDIGENCY 








““My boy,” says the first wayfarer, ‘I've hit on a scheme that 
guarantees me a square meal and possibly some clothes at any 
house I care to strike.” 

**What do you do?” asks the second wayfarer, wearily biting 
into a cold-meat sandwich. 

ef away my hat, run through a couple of bushes to get | 
my cl sed up, then go up to the front door and teil the 
lady of the house I’m a racing balloonist that has just descended 
in the woods.”—Su 


become almost 


ALLEN’s Foot-EaseE has 
to me.—Mrs. H. E. 


4 necessity 


Sadler, Sedan, Kansas. 


A HARD JOB 


SHE: I wish you would work and earn the money for the 
flower 1 send me 

He: If u knew how hard it is to work the governor you 
would think I earned ‘em.—Wasp 


A BIBLE GRADUATE 


Octave Thanet tells a story of old darky in Florida who 
was anxi ild read the Bible 
He said that if he could read the Bible he would want nothing 
else. A friend of 


afterward she visit 


learn to read so aa he cot 








he narrator taught him to read. Some time 
1 his cabin and asked his wife how his Bible 
getting on. 
vs, Miss Fanny,” 
He’s done got outen de Bible an’ 
—Indiana polis Nei 





reading was 


iid this person, ‘‘he jes’ suttinly kin 





into de newspapers.” 


GREAT BEAR SPRING 
“Its purity 


WATER 


has made it famous.” 


a modern convenience which a civilized man | 


paper is asked by a correspondent why Standard 


summer, 


shake in Allen’s Foot-Ease, a 








you do drink, drink Trim 
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Don’t let whiskey 











get the best of you! 








Say “Trimble” 











and get the best 
of whiskey. 




















SOLE PROPRIETORS 


WHITE, HENTZ & CO. 


y 
Green Label. 


ESTABLISHED 








Phila. and New York 


‘ delightful aromatic for all wine, spirit 
and soda beverages. A few dashes give 

exquisite flavor and taste to and in- 

creases the tonic effect of Grape Fruit. 


LOOK FOR 
THE DIAMOND 


On the eyelets of the next pair of shoes 
that you buy. On the front of each Dia- 
mond Fast Color Eyelet you will find a 
small diamond trade-mark slightly 
raised, If they are not there the eyelets 
are not genuine 


DIAMOND 
FAST COLOR EYELETS 


Most good shoes have them but they are well worth 
looking for. Their tops are solid fast color all the 
way through. 





They never wear brassy, 

and never crack or roughen 
in such a way as to cut the strings. 
Remember the small raised diamond 
trade-mark is your safeguard and insist 
upon shoes fitted with them when buying 
your next pair. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Co., Boston, Mass. 





AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 





‘New York 
‘& Boston 





SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 


1793 











Makesthe best cocktail. Aids digestion. 
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ees |mportant to see that it is Abbott’s. 











A Bottled Delight 


HERE is always something lack- 

ing in the flavor of a made-by- 

guesswork cocktail. CLUB COCK- 
TAILS are the only perfect cocktails. 
A mixed- ~to-measure blend of rare old 
liquors aged i in wood—always uniform 
in flavor, fragrant, delicious, appetizing, 
a CLUB COCKTAIL isa vastly better 
drink than any chance-mixed cocktail 
possibly could be. 


kinds. At all good dealers. Man- 
hattan (whiskey base) and Martini 
(gin base) are universal favorites. 


GE HeublernEBro 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 
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Alas, No! 


B haeoy following communication, written 
in a strong, masculine hand, yet which 
seems to show traces of tears, has been 
received by the editor of the Literary Zoo: 

Dear Sir—Inferring from a persual of your 
columns that you sometimes have occasion 
to consult books other than current fiction, 
it has occurred to me that you could perhaps 
answer this question: Is there somewhere in 
Manhattan a library, free or otherwise, well 
stocked with standard works, where one may 
think and write in sanitary surroundings, un 
disturbed by conversation, snoring or type- 
writing machines ? ABRACADABRA. 

It is a mortifying admission, as, in 
common with all true New Yorkers who 
have lived here at least two years, we hold 
that New York is the most wonderful city 
in the most incomparable country in the 
most civilized age known to recorded 
history; but we regret to say that we have 
been unable to discover a place rejoicing 
in the extraordinary conjunction of re 
quisites which Abracadabra is seeking. 


The Salvage of Sappho 


HE sensational news from Behnesa-on 

the-Bahr-Yusuf, via London, to the 
effect that archeologists have unearthed 
another ode by Pindar, has caused a 
greater commotion in Manhattan literary 
circles than anything accomplished since 
the subway excavation committee dug up 
the unsuspected magnum opus of Mr. 
\ugust Belmont. Local builders of the 
lofty rhyme are nervously asking: “‘Is it 
possible that Pindar said something in this 
ode which we thought we had said our- 
selves?’’ ‘The distinguished paraphrase 
ologist who recently told us in the 7imes 
that ‘‘we have poets who write so like 
Wordsworth and Milton that one can 
hardly differentiate them from _ their 
masters,’’ is undergoing a cross self-ex- 
amination to ascertain whether he himself 
is not apt to be confused with Theocritus, as 
he already has been with Hafiz and Omar. 


EK REGRET to say, however, that 

the most diligent digging in the 
vicinities of Mitylené and Cornish has 
utterly failed to unearth a single lost 
fragment of Sappho; and the fund pro 
vided for this purpose by a millionaire 
Irish-American contractor has been ex- 
hausted. It seems to us that the time is 
ripe for a restoration of this lady’s lyrics. 
We recall little in the imperfect treasures 
of antiquity that has not been restored. 
The “Lost Tales of Miletus,” the arms of 
the so-called Venus of Melos, the palimp- 














A TWENTIETH CENTURY PALACE 








LONDON 
PICCADILLY ano REGENT STREET, W. 


Two of the World’s Greatest Thoroughfares 


OPENS EARLY IN MAY, 1908 





SCIENCE, ART, REFINEMENT AND PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE APPLIED TO THE LUXURY AND 
COMFORT OF RESTAURANT AND HOTEL LIFE 





There is nothing more striking in London than the Majestic Facades 
in Piccadilly and Regent Street, while the gorgeous and graceful in- 
terior contains the finest exemplification of XVIIIth century art 
both in England and France. 


For beautifully illustrated descriptive volume, write to Manager: 


THE PICCADILLY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON, W. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE SECRETS 
MELLOWED BY AGE | 11 West 36th Street, New } 


Dear Sirs— Please send me **DRESS 


—— | one year beginning with the Af 
and charge $5.00 to mya 
Sole Agents Name....... 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO. OR aos 
New York L City...-- ay a 
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THE LABEL 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT 
RYE WHISKIES— FOUND 
ON THE BOTTLE OF 


RYE 


IS IN CONFORMITY WITH THE 
PURE FOOD LAW, AND MEANS 
THAT IT IS COMPRISED OF AB.- 
SOLUTELY PURE RYE WHISKIES 
BLENDED FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF MAKINGIT A MORE MELLOW 
AND PALATABLE DRINK THAN 
ANY STRAIGHT WHISKEY, 
WHETHER BOTTLED IN BOND 
OR OUT OF BOND. 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








PEGE REET RE RS BEIGE BE BE LE LES 





“Oh be Jolly!” 


P. B. 


The first chance you 

\ get, taste P. B. Ale. 

Don’t miss it. It’s 

too good to miss. It will 

take only a taste to con- 

vince you that P. B. is the 
best ale you ever tasted. 

A. G. Van Nostrand 

BUNKER HILL BREWERIES 


Boston, Mass. 




















Life’s “ Birthday ” Number 


HE Anniversary Number of LIFE, which 
contains the story, ‘‘ How LIFE Began,” 
specimen pages from the first number of LIFE, 
and a drawing by Mr. Charles Dana Gibson 
made especially for this number, will be on sale 
at this office at 10c. per copy until April 1. After 
that time, it will be 25c, 

















sest of Cicero’s De Republica—sacrified to 
St. Augustine because of the predatory 
Paper Trust—and many other ravages of 
time, have been repaired. Even the 
Missing Link has had a show under the 
auspices of the late Dr. Barnum, and our 
own Mr. Carnegie is doing what only 
great wealth in the hands of the few can do 
towards salvaging the ashes at Alexandria. 
Surely it is the turn of self-consuming 
Sappho, who burned her brief candle at 
both ends. a ‘ ‘ 
N SUGGESTING this undertaking, we 
feel assured of feminine sympathy and 
encouragement. Woman, having been re- 
pressed throughout the ages, has all too 
seldom lifted her voice in song. Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Wilcox— 
the Tenth Muse of the masses; whom 
else do we perceive coming up the literary 
pike from Parnassus? No one who holds 
a candle to the flame of Lesbos. Held in 
equality with Homer; anticipator of the 
piano in her use of the Aeolian and her 
invention of the plectrum ; most original of 
women, in that we know the date of her 
birth (612 B.C.), but not of her death— 
Sappho is yet chiefly known to us through 
what she did not write and what she did 
not do. As every well-informed person is 
aware, the legend of her leap from the 
Leucadian Rock is a fabrication from 
whole cloth by the Parian Chronicle’s 
reporter, who passed for an Attic wit. As 
an essay at popular biography, it is beneath 
contempt, however serviceable it has 
seemed for dramatic purposes, and how- 
ever barren, in consequence, becomes the 
brief paragraph about her life in the 
Hellenic ‘‘Who’s Who.” To make good 
our metrical losses is, however, quite an- 
other matter. 
* * * 
T SEEMS strange that no one should 
have suggested the obvious remedy 
Among the /iterati of our own times are 
men and women to whom parody and 
imitations are but child’s play; others who 
as the late Bill Nye confessed, after 
reading Shakespeare for an hour—in- 
stinctively, perhaps unconsciously, take on 
the style and thought of the master who has 
held them for the moment. We of to-day 
may be lacking in great creative power, 
but as mimics we make some stir. Andrew 
Lang writes an essay on Thomas Haynes 
Bayley, and finds himself wondering 
whether he or Bayley is making the verses 
that he quotes. Bernard Shaw cooks up 
“Cashel Byron” in blank verse, with a 
soupgon of Shakespeare to flavor the 
metrical mess; with the result that his 
critics cannot tell which is Shakespeare 
and which is Shaw, or where the ‘‘bloom- 
ing gaseous folly’? begins or ends. Maurice 
Hewlett, as a certain critic has lately 
pointed out, inhabits sundry styles, with a 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the 
Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), at the 
Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, 
and known throughout the world as Char- 
treuse. The above cut represents the bottle 
and label employed in the putting up of the 
article since the Monks’ peel or from France, 
and it is now known as Liqueur Peres Char- 
treux (the Monks, however, still retain the right 
to use the old bottle and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks, who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for 
hundreds of years, taking it with them at the 
time they left the Monastery of La Grande 
Chartreuse, and who. therefore, alone possess 
a knowledge of the elements of this delicious 
nectar. No Liqueur associated with the name 
of the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) 
and made since their expulsion from France is 
genuine except that made by them at Tarra- 
gona, Spain. 

At first-class Wine Merehants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Our $750 


Prize Drawing 


PON receipt of your subscription for 

one year, at our regular rate of Five 
Dollars, we will send you, with LIFE’S 
compliments, a special photogravure re- 
production, 12x 8 inches in size, on plate 
paper 22x 18 inches, of Mr. Malcolm 
Stewart's prize drawing, ‘‘ Hope Springs 
Eternal in the Human Breast.’’ 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West Thirty-first Street. New York 


Canadian Subscriptions, $5.52 
Foreign Subscriptions, . $6.04 
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George Meredith. And so it goes—from 
Lewis Carroll, who can hardly be distin 
guished from Wordsworth at times, to 
Carolyn Wells, whose echoes are universal 


ET us set to work at Sapphics. What 

are the bouwts-rimés of Bogart and 
Dulot? What—for all their lilt and light- 
some grace—are the limericks lately con- 
trived by the staff poets of our literary 
newspapers in collaboration with their 
clever clientéle?, What, even, is The Aeon 
magazine’s singularly successful attempt 
to compose the sonnet on the composite 
plan? Little enough, say we, compared to 
the glorious task of rescuing the remains 
of Sappho, and putting her poetry within 
the reach of all. V'ake, for instance, this 
couplet: 
What rustic hoyden ever charmed the soul 
That round her ankles could not kilt her 

coats! 

What an example for amplification! 
What a temptation to make this couplet 
at the very least a quatrain. It is a tempta- 
tion the like of which Lord Byron could 
not resist. Readers of “‘Don Juan” will 
remember how he took the Sapphic 
lragment: 
© Hesperus! thou bringest all: 

Thou bring’st the wine; thou bring’st the 
goat; 

Thou bring’st the child to the mother’s knee— 

and turned it, without regard to the 

original meter, into the stanza: 

O Hesperus! thou bringest all good things: 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 
To the young bird the parent’s brooding 

wings, 

The welcome stall to the o’erlabored steer. 

And so on—harking back to his model 
in the concluding line: 

Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mother’s 
breast. 

Is it not simplicity itself? ‘‘How,” as 
Thomas Davidson truly says, ‘‘we should 
like to hear the termination of this simile ”’ 

As when the shepherds on the hills 

Tread under foot the hyacinth, 

And on the ground the purple flower [lies 
crushed]. 

We are almost tempted to do the thing 
ourselves; but we lack the space. So we 
leave it as a contest for some popular 
magazine whose advertising pages bulk 
larger than its reading matter. 


WORD to amateurs who would essay 

the Sapphic. Select your fragment, 
and start in at first with the strophe; the 
other eight meters of Sappho will come to 
you after awhile. Leave to practical poet 
asters the logacedic, with its third Gly 
conic and first Pherecratean, and content 
yourself with the lesser logacedic penta- 
pody, with a dactyl in the third place. 
You cannot reasonably expect to do it ail 








George Washington 


NTO every generation of 
[ Americans George Wash- 
ington is justly held to be 
the purest figure in history —a 
superb example of the perfect citi- 
zen — a just and righteous ruler 
and “a light for after time.” 
This commanding personality 
had a magnificent physique. He 
stood over six feet in his stockings, 
was remarkable for horsemanship, 
agility and strength — the finest 
gentleman and athlete of his day. 


His constitution was of iron and 
he knew how to keep itso. His 
biographers declare that in eating 
and in drinking as in all things he 
was normal; enjoying the juice of 
the malt all the days of his life. 
He drank it around campfires, as 
well as in his own home and upon 
social and state occasions. 

Furthermore, upon his Mount 
Vernon plantation he had a brew 
house, as was the regular custom 
of wealthy Virginians. 





“In Virginia the richer colonists brewed 
beer from malt imported from England.” 
—Nat’l Mag. Hist., vol. 16, page 150. 

Ford's Biography [1900], page 193. Quo- 
tation from Samuel Stearns ibid. 

History of Virginia by Roger Beverley. 

Colonial Liquor Laws [Thomas], p. 60. 


Budweiser 








T shines like liquid 

gold — it sparkles like 
amber dew —it quickens 
with life—a night lusty 
beer — brewed conscien- 
tiously for over fifty 
years from barley and 
hops only. 

It prolongs youth and 
preserves physical charm 
—giving strength to mus- 
cle, mind and bone —a 
right royal beverage for 
the home. 


THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 





Budweiser is Sold in all First-Class 
Clubs, Hotels and Cafes 


Bottled Only at the 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 
St. Louis, Mo. 











A DOG DAY ¢. 


Or the Angel i in the House 


Illustrated by CECIL ALDIN 


If every dog had a day like 


world would be topsyturvy. 


will be delighted with Walter Emanuel’s funny FP \ 


tale of a pet puppy. and Cecil 


inimitable dog pictures which illustrate it. 


560 CENTS 


Sent postpaid by 


E.P. DUTTON # CO. 2 \<ie 






this one the N ( 
Dog lovers /% 


Aldin’s 














TE AMERION SuGAR REFINING COMPANY, 


“OFFICE 117 WALL ST. NEW york 
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